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to open up with England in May 1793, negotiations that were
divested of their slender hopes of success by the revolution
of June and the fall of Danton.
Fox's policy can therefore only be condemned by those
who  condemn  the  policy which  Pitt professed  to follow.
The question to be decided is whether his own conduct or
the conduct Fox advised was the more likely to give effect
to the opinions Pitt expressed when he disclaimed all inten-
tion of interfering in the internal affairs of France, when he
avowed a strict neutrality in the quarrel between the Coali-
tion and France, and when he argued that England should
do her best to keep out of the war.    Pitt clearly thought
peace possible on December i, he presumably thought peace
desirable to the end.    All his hopes indeed and the use of
his special gifts were bound up in the rhaintenance of peace,
for foreign affairs were a field of politics in which Pitt had
suffered his only great reverse.    When war breaks out it is
easy to point to provocations on the other side*    Pitt, it will
be admitted, had provocations in the opening of the Scheldt,
in the decree of November, in the extravagant welcome given
to private Englishmen at the Bar of the Convention, in the
activity of the French emissaries in England, and in the lan-
guage used by French orators about the English Government,
almost as bitter and as reckless as Burke's language about
the French nation.    The one act which was not a provoca-
tion was that on which Pitt retaliated by sending Chauvelin
out of the country.    But if a man thinks war a misfortune
for his country the provocations he has received are not the
measure of the wisdom of his action.    He has to show not
that he yielded to a just resentment in declaring war, but
that he spared no effort to save his country from what he
regarded as a disaster to his country.    What is to be said of
a  Minister,  who  thinking war  a  calamity, having set in
motion one process for preventing war by his message to St.
Petersburg, having  left open another avenue  of escape in
his indirect communications with the French Government
and the conversations between Dumouriez and the Dutch,